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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 19, 1817. 


“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 





———— SS 
NOVEL DEPARTMENT. 


FYROM THE RUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


CLAUDINE. 
A Swiss Tale-—From the French of M. De Florian. 

Harrentne in the month or July 1788 to be at 

Ferney, which ever since the death of Voltaire has 
resold one of those deserted castles which were 
formerly inhabited by Genii, I resolved to pay a 
visit to the famous Glaciers of Savoy. A friend, 
an inhabitant of Geneva, had the goodness to ac- 
company me. It is not my intention to describe 
our journey : in order to suit the present taste, it 
would be necessary that | should adopt that style, 
exalted, sublime, unintelligible to the profane, 
which a sentimental traveller, after he has advan- 
ced two leagues ou his journey, cannot possibly do 
without : I must speak of nothing but my feelings, 
my susceptibilities, and my extatic sensations ; but 
I must confess that those phrases, although now so 
common, still sound strange to my ears. I have 
sen Mont Blanc, the frozen sea, and the source of 
the Averon. I long contemplated in silence those 
dreadful rocks covered with hoar frost; those 
points of ice which pierce the clouds; that | 
river, which is called a sea, arrested in the midst 
of its course, whose solid billows one as if still 
in agitation ; that immense vault formed by the 
a¢cumulated snows of so many ages, from whence 
there issues a foamiag torrent, forcing in its course 
huge blocks of ice over the rocky precipices. 
The whole scene impressed on my mind a mingled 
sensetion of terror and melancholy: methought I 
feheld the horrid scene of nature without a sun, 
abandoned to the fury of the God of Tempests. 
Whilst contemplating these pleasing horrors, | 
gave thanks to the Eternal Creator of all things 
jor having rendered them so uncommon; and I 
longed for the moment of my departure, that I 
might return to the valley, the beautiful valley of 
Maglan.* ‘There did 1 expect to console my sad- 
dened eyes, in travelling slowly through a beautiful 
country: in contemplating on the banks of the 
Arva those rich carpets of verdure, those tranquil 
woods, those enamelled meadows, those cottages, 
those scattered houses‘ in which my imagination 
pictured an old man surrounded by his family, a 
mother suckling her child, or two young lovers re- 
turning fromthe altar. Such are views most agree- 
able to my eyes; these are the scenes which affect 
my heart—which give rise to pleasing recollection, 
and to agreeable desires. 

Oh my good friend Gesner, you thought, indeed, 
as I do; you who, born in the most varied, pictur- 
esque country in the world, the best calculated to 
furnish you with description infinitely varied, you 
never, like so-many others, abused the art of de- 
scription, nor ever thought that a landscape, how- 
ever brilliant its colours, could do without figures. 
You sang the shady woods, the verdant fields, the 
limpid streams; but shepherds and rural swains 
were never wanting to inculcate lessons of love, 
of piety, or of beneficence. Reading you, the pleas- 
ed eye runs over the landscape you have deserib- 
ed; and the mind, still more delighted, is ameli- 
— by useful precepts, and enjoys a delicious 
calm. 

Such were the ideas that employed my mind 
while descending from Montanyerd, on my return 
from the frozen sea. After two hours of a painful 
journey, [ arrived at the fountain where I had res- 
ted-in the morning. There I again wished to re- 


* A charming valley on the banks of the Arva, which 
is passed on the road to Chamouny. 





pose myself; for though I am no admirer of tor- 
rents, | am very fond of fountains; besides, I was 
extremely fatigued. I entreated my brave and 
honest guide, Francis Paccard, to sit down by me, 
and we began an interesting conversation con- 
cerning the manners, the character, and the 
mode of living, of the inhabitants of Chamouny. 
I was pleased with the good Paccard’s account of 
those simple manners about which it is so pleasing 
to converse were it only to regret them, when a 
beautiful girl came and offered me a basket of cher- 
ries. I took them and paid her for them. As 
seon as she was gone, Paccard said to me laugh- 
ing, * About ten years ago, in the very spot where 
we now are, it cost one of our young peasants very 
dear for coming to offer a basket of fruit to a trav- 
eller.” 1 begged of Paccard to relate the story. 
“It is somewhat long,” said he ; “ I have learned 
the most minute circumstances of it from the Cu- 
rate of Salenches, who himself bore a considerable 
art init.” I pressed Paccard to relate to me what 
e had heard from the Curate of Salenches; and 
being both seated on the ground, leaning our backs 
on two ash-trees, and eating our cherries, 
accard thus began his tale: 

“You must know, Sir, that our valley of Cham- 
ouny, ten years ago, was not so celebrated as it is 
now-a-days. Travellersdid net then come to give 
us their gold for the sake of leoking at frozen snow 
and picking up our pebbies. We were poor, ig- 
norant of evil, and our wives and daughters, em- 

loyed in the cares of the family, were still more 
ignorant than ourselves. I mention this that you 
may have some charity for the fault of Claudine. 
The poor child was so simple that it was an easy 
matter to deceive her. 

** Claudine was the daughter of Old Simon, a la- 
bourer at Prieure.* This Simon, whom I knew 
well, for he has only been dead two years, was the 
Syndic of our parish. All the country respected 
him for his probity ; but his character was natur- 
ally severe: he pardoned nothing to himself, and 
very little to others : he was equally esteemed and 
feared. If any of our neighbours had quarrelled 
with his wife, or drank a glass too much on a hol- 
iday, he would not have dared to speak to Simon 
the whole week. When he passed, even the child- 
ren stopped their noise; they touk off their hats, 
and never returned to their amusements till M. 
Simon was at a distance. 

* Simon had remained a widower since the death 
of Madelene his wife, who had left him two daugh- 
ters. Nanette, the eldest, was well enough; but 
Claudine, the youngest, was an angel of beauty — 
Her handsome round countenance—her black eyes 
full of animation—hber thick eye-brows—her little 
mouth, the very picture of that cherry—her ap- 
pearance of innocence and gaicty made all the 
young men of our village her admirers ; and when 
on a Sunday she aained the dance, with a vest of 
ble *>th closely fitted to her fine shape, her straw 
hat ornamented with ribbons, and her little cap, 
which could hardly contain her beautiful hair, it 
was who should have the honour tv dance with 
Claudine ? 

“Claudine was only fourteen; her sister Na- 
nette was nineteen, and commonly remained at 
home to look after the affairs of the family. Clau- 
dine, as being the youngest, took care of the flock 
which grazed oa Montanverd. She carried with her 
her dinner and her distaff, and passed the day in 
singing, in spinning, or chatting with the other shep- 

esses. In the evening she came home to Si- 


* The principa! village of the valley of Chamouny. 


mon, who read some portion of the Bible to hus 
daughters, gave them his blessing, and then all the 


family went to bed. 
TO BRE CONTINUED. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE YEAR 1816, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH “ ANNALES,’ 
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( Concluded from page 106. ) 

Ir from Europe, we turn our eyes towards the othe 
parts of the world, we shall see spectacles more or less 
different. Asia has not been the theatre of any impor 
tant event this year. Turkey has shewn, throughout her 
vast possessions, the same picture she has exhibited for 
several centuries—revolts, executions and the plague. 
China, placed at about the same degree of civilization, or 
rather of barbarism, also resembles Turkey in events 
But Turkey, situated nearer civilized people, is better 
disposed and more interested in cultivating a good un- 
derstanding with them; while China still pursues her 
system of exclusion, and will not receive the amity of any 
other power. Her government even tolerated, if she did 
not provoke, the massacre of the small number of Christ- 
ian Missionaries, who preached the gospel there. Eng- 
land is at present making a new attempt to establish 
relations with this empire so approximate to India. It is 
said that an ingenious observer is ordered to surprise, at 
the sequel of the embassy, some secrets of the Chinese 
manufactories. The next year we probably shall ascer. 
tain whether Burope may at length hope to trade with a 
country intolerant but rich in productions. 

India is at present the most interesting country in 
Asia. Sinee the British Company_has changed its sys- 
tem of administration in Bengal, this country continucs 
to flourish, and from the commercial, becomes an agri- 
cultural colony. Many English speculators have with- 
drawn their capitals from Jamaica and other colonies ta 
place them in this, and it is probable that the exporta- 
tion of the productions of the soil, will soon exceed those 
of its industry. 
such rapidity, that it has already been found necessary to 


Civilization has advanced there with 
establish several bishopricks of Church 
among the Hindoos. . 
ed in effeminate luxury, the people still adhere to the 


the English 
Vhile however the rich are plung- 


Simplicity of their ancient manners; and as long as this 
simplicity maintains itself, the consumption of European 
productions will be very trifling, and the Europeans will 
be much greater tributaries to the Indians, than the latter 
will be to their masters. The barbarous people who sur- 
round the British possessions again threaten to disturb 
their repose; nothing can equal their warlike spirit ; 
nevertheless it will be difficult for them to carry on an 
important war against a country, whose military force is 
now organized as it is in Eurepe. 

Persia appears to take a step to approach European 
civilization. She this year sent an ambassador to France, 
and this ambassador has carried from Paris back to the 
Fast, plans for establishments similar to our principal 
manufactures 

In Africa, we have this year seen an exemplary chas. 
tisement of a piratical people, who, disregarding the 
rights of nations, and all the conditions of peace, piac- 
tised insulting and violent rapine on the seas and coasts of 
Christian nations. It is presumable, that by the time they 
will have forgotten tins severe lesson, the navy ut the 
different Mediterranean powers will be formidable enou sh 
to prevent them from cuntinuing their odious practices 


Some germes of civilization Lave been thrown in the 
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south and on the western coast of Africa. 
undertaken an expedition to the interiour of this vast 
quarter of the world, which may have important results, 
and weshall without doubt hear of the success of it towards 
the end of next year. Though England must first enjoy 
the fruits of this useful enterprise, it is impossible that 
the other maritime powers should not also profit of it a 
little later. 

Ifin other respects, Asia and Africa appear generally in 
a state of calm and repose, America, on the contrary, pre- 
sents to us the most impctuous movements of which 
modern history makes mention. It is this part of the 
world that offers the most interest to the European poli- 
tician. No one can foresee what will spring out of this 
Chaos, and what appearance this land, virgin as it were, 
will take, where adventurers of every nation flock. But 
we may say with certainty, that astonishing changes will 
take place in America, and that these changes will ere 
long exercise their influence on Europe. If genius once 
begins to develope itself there, every thing will yield to 
its power, and we shall see great men and great events 
produced there. The United States presents to us the 
aspect of an empire in the force of virility, and cannot 
remain inactive while every thing around her is in mo- 
tion. Other states will be independent, and menace or 
assist each other. In short, we behold in America a fine 
kingdom forming, rich in every species of productions, 
but so vast, that the government scarcely knows its lim- 
its. Ancient institutions have but little contributed to 
people it; the question at present is to proclaim civil and 
religious liberty there, after the example of the United 
States.¢ Who can foresee the degree of splendour to which 
Brazil may rise if its government intends to reign agree- 
able to this liberal principle? The discovery of the new 
we ld was not perhaps of greater importance, than are 
the changes that are now preparing there. But it remains 
yet doubtful if we ought to applaud or to fear them. 


——— ee 
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THE THINKER.....Wo. XII 


ix my last, I touched upon the opinions held in regard 
to the moral character of the world. I shall now endeav- 
our to oppose a very common idea of men, respecting 
the comforts and troubles of this world. What is more 
common than to hear our best people exclaiming against 
the trials of life, asserting that all is dark and dreary, 
and that nothing inhabits this lower region worth the 
living for. Bat is it really so? or is it not a kind of 
“pomp of words,” to which they affix little, or no de- 
finite meaning ? How few would exchange it without fur- 
ther preparation, for that untried scene, upon which 
so many enter, but never report their progress’ All 
cling to this dire abode, until sickness or the severing of 
those ties, which bind us so strongly, presents a hope of 
riddance from our pains ; and then, when we are inca- 
pacitated to enjoy this life, we can casily resign it. But 
is this our argument in favour of the doctrine, that noth- 
ing good can here be found ? Should we, because clouds 
overshadow our little horizon, find the many enjoying the 
tender charities ‘of domestic-life, willing to relinquish all, 
and say, the conjugal, the paternal bond, are nothing? 
Willhe who is participating in the choicest fruits of friend- 
ship, or recciving the honours that a long life of benevo- 
lent exercises have merited, exclaim, I find no pleasure 
in them, and desire to leave all for an unknown future ? 
t cvust not. 

‘Phat there is much evil, much sorrow in the world, 
cught nef, cannot be denied ; but whatever those under 
the pressure of afflictions, or the treachery of others, 
iiuy afliren to the contrary, it is a fact which it is ungrate- 
ful to deny, that good greatly outweighs them. The 
truth is, our comforts are so numerous, and so almost 
incessantly €i jas ed, we forget their value; we lose sight 
of their source ;—ingratitude is the consequence. One 
dark day gives a sable hue to the whole year, though un- 
clouded sun-shine adorn every other. Besides, it fre. 
quently happens, that we are the agents by which this 


England has | 
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evil is produced, and being free to choose, the providence 
of the great Governor of the world is but a permitting 
power. 

Could we but behold ourselves in our true character, 
and know and realize what we deserve, our estimation of 
the joys and troubles we share, would be very different. 
But, inconsistent beings! we are ever decorating our- 
selves in borrowed splendour, and fancying it to be our 
own, murmur if others do not appreciate our great and 
good qualities, while at the same moment, our self.com- 
parisons with others sinks them to a most uawarrantable 
depth, when justice might turn the beam against us. 

It is highly important to form a just estimate of our 
state, and not hastily decide that all is cheerless. Our 
own love of life contradicts it. Were it possible to note 
the desires formed in the heart, which are daily gratified, 
and compare them with those which we cannot enjoy, 
how great a balance would there be in favour of the for- 
mer! The very fact of our impatience under adversity is 
an argument in favour of its inferiority; for the mind 
learns to bear with fortitude those ills which it often en- 
dures. In this, which will probably be considered a cor- 
rect view of the subject, can any man declare, that evil 
is predominant over good ? 


we ae 
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INDEPENDENCE OF MIND. 


Pennaps no trait in the human character so plainly de- 
notes originality of genius or affords a better opportunity 
of displaying the nobleness of the structure and stabilitv 
of the mind, than independence. In one, the tenor of 
whose actions and uprightness of intention, discovers his 
pursuits unswayed by prejudice, and unsubdued by pas- 
sion, we are wont to seek greatness of parts and superi- 
ority. Among the greatest of literary characters, who 
by their labours have added to the refinement of learn- 
ing, and whose writings have conferred upon posterity 
obligations, which can never be repaid, many have been 
distinguished for this noble faculty, but few have surpass- 
ed the learned Johnson. The unbounded and almost hy- 
perbolical praise, which we have so often read in the pages 
of his biographers, may, to the superficial reader appear 
extravagant penegyric; but those who have read more 
attentively, and made themselves more intimately ac- 
quainted with his writings, will not hesitate to pronounce 
what they have read in his praise, to be strictly due to 
his merit. The disadvantages and inconveniences which 
in almost every period of his life, presented themselves 
to his persevering gehius, appear almost insuperable to 
dispositions of a jess magnified capacity. How often 
have we been astonished at the wonderful discernment 
and readiness, which he discovered in the most trying 
emergencies. This quickness of perception, united to a 
strong judgment, a deep research into the human char- 
acter, not derived altogether from books, enabled him to 
disengage himself from embarraSsments, and set at defi- 
ance the ordinary evils, to which persons of his turn of 
mind are subject. We see with pleasure his indepen- 
dence among his superiors in rank, and admire the ‘man, 
when we hear them compelled to acknowledge the supe- 
riority of his genius. During the compilation of his 
dictionary, that mass of learning, which it would seem 
incredible was the production of an individual, a series of 
misfortunes awaited him. In the concluding part of his 
preface, he says, “In this book when it shall be found 
that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much 
likewise is performed; and although no book was ever 
spared out of tenderness to its author; and the world is 
little solicitous to know whence proceeds the faults of 
that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curiosity to 
inform it, that the English Dictionary was written with 
little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage 
of the great ; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or 
under the shelter ofacedemic bowers, but amidst distraction 
and inconvenience, in sickness and in sorrow.”’—* I have 
protracted my work tili most of those whom I wished to 
please, have sunk into the grave, and success and mis- 






































































carriage are empty sounds, I therefore dismiss it with 
frigid tranquility, having little to tear or hope from cen- 
sure or from praise.” But when we behold him reject- 
ing the assistance of the Farl of Chesterfield, of whom he 


once had solicited aid, but who was not inclined to prof. ' 


fer it until it was too late; we cannot too much admire 
his spirit. After stating he had heard of his Essays in 
the “ World,” in commendation of his d'ctionary, and 
acknowledging he would have been glad to have received 
his Lordship’s patronage, he says in a letter to him, 
« Seven years, my Lord, have now passed, since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; 
during which time, 1 have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last, to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour; such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before.”—* The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had 
it been early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till lam known, and do not want it 
I hope it is no very cynical asperity; not to confess obli- 
gations, where no benefit has been derived, or to be un- 
willing that the public should consider me as owing that 
to a patron, which providence has enabled me to do for 
myself.” 


The species of prose-writing denominated Essays, has 
afforded him an opportunity of unfolding to the worid 
the stores of his mind, and in no smail degree io exhibit, 
more clearly than in other of his works, the rigid moral- 
ity which in every period of his life, regulated his actions. 
The style so characteristic to him, has in no one of his 
works been more conspicuously displayed, than in the 
pages of the Rambler. The works of Addison, Stecle, 
Pope, and others, who so eminently contributed to exalt 
the age of Queen Anne, as a literary era, were considered 
master-pieces of writing, and it was thought could searce- 
ly be equalled for richness of idea, or sublimity of 
thought. But the Rambler has by no means suffered by 
the celebrity of its predecessors, and furuishes a new in- 
stance of the capacity and powers pf which the mind is 
susceptible, when in a high state ih Sint Within 
a few years, the style of prose has been much improved ; 
formed on the models of the British Essayists, and embel- 
lished by the labours of Johnson and of Junius, it has 
finally arrived at a degree of elegance and perfection, 
approaching the excelience of its originals. It were in- 
deed to be wished, that these authors were oftener intro- 
duced to readers of every class, and constituted a greater 
part of education. No system of morals can more effect. 
ually form the first, and consequently the most lasting 
impression; and instil in the minds of youth principles, 
which become the basis of religion, and at the same time 
effect the two-fold purpose of forming the style and 
mending the mind. 


+ 
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Messrs. Enirors, 


Anone all topics treated of in public papers as subjects 
of censure, and producing evil effects on the community, 
no one has arrested my attention more frequently or sen- 
sibly, than the deplorable habit of spreading what are 
merely “reports ;” and it seems to have arrived to that 
point of fashion, that very seldom inquiry is made, from 
whence these reports originate, in order to know the truth 
of them. I do not recollect any time more noted for the 
prevalence of this habit, than the pref int, since business 
appears to be rather in a state of stagnation, and so many 
people seem to have but little else to occupy their minds, 
but to listen with credulous ears to every idle report, es- 
pecially if it be to the prejudice of some individual, and 
are ever ready to infornt their next neighbour of what 
was reported, always careful not to omit anything, pre. 


‘ferring rather to make a small addition. In this way, I 


am led to believe, there is more evil committed, and more 
innocent persons essentially injured, especially as it res- 
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pects their good name and peace of mind, than by many 
crimes, that have attracted the attention of our legisla- 
ture. Wishing in some way to check this injurious cus- 
tom, I have concluded to send you a few essays on the 


subject. If you are of opinion with me, that such a step 
might lead to a reformation, even in a small degree, you 
can let me know it in no better way, than by inserting 
this in your paper, and oblige yours, &c. who will, in 
the proposed numbers, be recognised by the title of, 
THE REPORTER. 


—+o— 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
FIAT JUSTITIA. 


A writer in Wednesday’s Centinel in remarking upon 
the late Oratorio performances, with much perspicacity 
and discrimination, undertakes to critisise upon seve- 
ral individuals. It is not intended to arraign the judg- 
ment, nor to condemn all his remarks ; as with him we be- 
lieve they will have a beneficial tendency ; but in justice 
to an individual, we must beg leave to differ in opinion with 
regard to the manner and style which “Let the Bright 
Seraphim” and “ Angels ever bright” were given. Univer- 
sal vpinion allowed those airs to have been sung in a man- 
ner most feelingly impressive, as regards accent, empha- 
sis, prominciation and tune, and we know of no female 
whose Recijgtives generally are so highly impassioned, 
and whose attempts in that difficult branch of the science 
are so well couccived and executed. P. 

—D+ea—— 


THE UNFEELING FATHER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


——* Doxs nature refuse to plead for me!” said Char- 
loite, kneeling before her father, “or does she plead in 
vain? * You broke the sacred bonds of nature,” said the 
old man, “when you left a father’s fond protection, and 
a mother’s tender care, to pursue the fortunes of the only 
man OR earth whom they detested.” “A heavenly Fa- 
ther,’ exclaimed Charlotte, “forgives the sins of- his 
children ; and shall an earthly parent deny the charitable 
boon a repentant child demands of him?” “To that 
heavenly Father, then,” replied he, “I recommend you ; 
for my doors are no longer open to receive you; I have 
made a vow, which shail never be broken ; let the friends 
of your husband protect,pis darling—you are mine no 
more !’’—* But these children, Sir, alas, what have they 
done! Leave me to the cruel fate that awaits me, but suf- 
fer not them to perish.” “They are none of mine,” 
said the stern-parent, “I shall never dandle them in my 
arms—they will never sit on my knees—I will foster no 
ingratitude ; let him who begat them, take the spade 
and the mattock, and find them bread; no office is be- 
neath the affection of a parent, when children have not 
been ungrateful. Iam yours no more!” 

This was the fatal dialogue between Charlotte and her 
futher, in the porch of his house, for she was denied a 
further entrance. He, himself shut the door against her, 
and retired to his chamber. The wind blew, and the 
rain beat hard, she dared not encounter the tempest. 
She remained in the porch, pressed her shiveing babes 
to her bosom, and hoped that the morning’s dawn would 
bring mercy along with it. But when the morning dawn- 
ed, she was no more! The servants found her a clay-cold 
corpse, and the two children weeping beside it. When 
Arspatio was called to see the spectacle, he sunk down 
on the floor! Life indeed returned, but peace abandoned 
him forever! He loves the children, and when they ask 
after their mother, he says to himself, “I was her mur- 
derer! and heaven in all its store of mercies, has not one 
for me.” 
ooo 


. AMUSEMENT. 





. HUMANITY. 

As Thomson, author of the Seasons, so famous 
for his humanity, and Sir William Bennet, a gen- 
tleman with whom Mr. 'T. usually passed the sum- 
mer vacation while at his studies, were riding by 
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a gentleman’s seat in the neighbourhood, near the 
gate were placed a parcel of twigs besmeared with 
that glutinous substance called birdlime, upon one 
of which stuck a bulfinch, fluttering and struggling 
for liberty. Thomson’s feelings were two sensi- 
bly touched to pass sucha scene unmoved ; he 
immediately dismounted, disengaged the panting 
warbler, and with his handkerchief wiped the vis- 
cous matter from the feet and wings of the little 
innocent, held it in his hand till the palpitation in 
its breast subsided, and then set it at liberty. 
Sir William, who all this while was a neutral 
spectator, observed that in giving the songster lib- 
erty, he might perhaps have incurred the displeas- 
ure, and frustrated the hopes of some of the fam- 
ily, who probably had placed that snare for the 
purpose of obtaining birds of value. Mr. Thom- 
son replied, 
The law of nature sanctions what I do; 
If I’ve transgress’d let tyranny pursue. 


en ne 


ERRONFSUS CALCULATION. 


Ferguson being one day in company with two 
of his Tends, and the discourse turning on poetry, 
one of the gentlemen who was a little self-conceit- 
ed, said that he thought there was no difficulty in 
equalling, if not excelling, Gray’s Elegy in a coun- 
try Church-yard, or any of Shenstone’s Pastorals. 
Upon this, Ferguson and the other agreed that he 
should, in the first place, attempt the pastoral 
styles in which if he succeeded, he should then be 
allowed to proceed to the elegiac, which the gen- 
tleman accordingly undertook to perform. Some 
time after, having produced his performance to 
Ferguson, our Caledonian bard began to read it 
with great attention, till coming to a passage where 
the author supposed his mistress seated on an 
island in the middle of a river, and imagined him- 
self to be writing love sonnets, and throwing them 
into the stream, which he said would bear them 
to his Dulcinea. “ By Jove,” exclaimed Fergu- 
son; “ you are mistaken, Sir, for a river always 
throws its filth to the banks.” 





DOUBTFUL CASE. 

One speaking of a very bad man just dead, con- 
cluded with,—* well, let us say no more about 
him, he is now dead and at rest.”°—* No. faith,” 
cried a by-stander, “‘ Not at rest, unless the devil 
is dead too.” 





A young counsellor, who has paid his addresses 
some time past to a handsome and amiable young 
woman, who superintends the business in a Coffee- 
house in the city, has been remonstrated by his 
parents to relinquish his intention, on the ground 
of disparity in their situation in life, but he has 
‘sigue against the objection on the ground, that 

e and his sweetheart are on an pesel, ag as she, 
like himself, is a member of the bar. 





A QUESTION. 

What English word is that, from which if you 
take the three last letters, the remainder will be 
the dread of all mankind; from the same word 
take the two first letters, and the remainder will 
be what all ought to love; and altogether, the 
greatest beauty in the known world ? 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE. 
Meee~s, Editors, 


The following letter lately fell into my possession. It 
is marked by a degree of ignorance, which should not 
disgrace the character of our town. The cause must not 
be sought for in the poyerty of parents; for a child may 
be taught in our free schools pennyless ; it must be found 
in their disgraceful neglect of this advantage. To remove 
all doubts of its authenticity, I send you the original. 


ant Bey to git me A black hare Come one 
tahts t as large as yourn and ef hear ant 
mony A nufi Will send more to you 


a 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 


From the South Seas.—Capt. Fanning, of the ship Vol- 
unteer, arrived at New York, having put into Coquimbo 
in distress, was immediately imprisoned with his boat’s 
crew. Captain F. was confined in a place 10 by 84 feet, 
and detained a month. The ship was taken possession 
of by an armed force, and the crew robbed even of their 
wearing apparel. An explanation being demanded by 
Captain F’. on his enlargement, the governor represented, 
that_strong suspicions were had, that the Americans were 
disposed to assist the present oppressors of the govern- 
ment of Chili. Captain F. says several other Americans 
have been similarly treated. 





It is said a new Governor is expected to arrive at Ha 
vana, who is authorized to sell the Province of East Flor 
ida to the Americans, if they were disposed to purchase. 


DOMESTIC. 

In Raleigh, John S. Tarr’s evidence has been rejected, 
on the ground that he was destitute of religious princt- 
ple; he had declared that he believed, there was neither 
heaven nor hell, nor future rewards or punishments. 





A jury have given five thousand dollars damages to 
Cynthia Van Cleef, in New York, for slander uttered by 
William G. Lawrence. 

Kentucky River has been raised eighty feet by a freshet, 
and has swept off many ware-houses, with immense quan- 
tities of tobacco and other produce. 





A hail storm was experienced in Hartford on the 10th 
inst. Some of the stones picked up measured four inches 
and a half in circumference. 


The militia of New York amounts to upwards of 106,000. 





Mr. Michaux has published at Paris, in English, his 
North American Sylva, or Description of the Forest Trees 
of the United States, Canada and Nova Scotia, in six half 
volumes, imperial octavo, with 150 coloured prints. 
This edition, it appears from the prospectus, contains 
some additions. 


On the 3d inst. at 9 A. M. when the schoone? Only 
Son, ar. at New York from Norfolk, was about 7 leagues 
E. by N. of Cape Henry Light House, strange noises 
were heard in the air, with thunder, lightning and rain, 
and suddenly the spars and rigging appeared to be en- 
veloped in fire, attended with _nhoises of hisseng and 
snapping. ‘This phenomena continued about JU minutes 





Theatre-—On Monday evening will be presented a new 
melo drama, called The husband Restored ; and Zembuca ; 
for Mr. Worrall’s Benefit. 

It is stated in the papers, that Mr. Durr is to be the 
successor of Mr. Dickson, and a joint manager with Mr. 
Powell, of the Boston Theatre. 


— 


a? As many of our country Subscribers have not com- 
plied with the terms of our publication, by the payment 
of the first half year in advance, they are requested, as 
the second is now due, to forward the whole amount of 
their deficiency. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jn this town, On Monday evening, Mr. John Hammond, 
to Miss Elizabeth Fessenden—Jacob Bigelow, M. D. to 
Miss Mary Scollay—On Wednesday, Mr. Isaac Butter. 
field, to Miss Elizabeth P. Burnham—Mr. Robert Walcut, 
of Baltimore, to Miss Hannah Hapgood. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Francis Hay, to Miss Sarah: Mirrick, 

DEATHS. 

In this town, On Sunday, Mr. Patrick McDonell, aged 
37.—On Monday, Mrs. Anna, wife of Mr. John Kingman, 
aged 57—John H. Knox, aged 6—On Wednesday, Mrs. 
Ann Southack, aged 67.—On Friday, Mrs. Martha, wife 
of John G. Loring, aged 33. 

Last evening, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Benjamin Bin- 
ney, aged 8 years; funeral tomorrow afternoon immedi. 
ately after divine service, from her father’s house, in Back 
Street. 

In Roxbury, Mr. Stephen Brewer, aged 52 —In Cam- 
bridgeport, Miss Lucy Lang, aged 24.—In Charlestown, 
Mis. Joanna Ireland, aged 36—Mrs. Mary, wife.of Mr. 
Phineas Carleton, aged 58,, 





































































POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MOORE. 
Eytoms’y on a far distant shore, 
Thy ashes, sweet Mary, repose, 
And the eypress of strangers droops mournfully o’er, 
The dear sacred spot to disclose. 
Pale sickness had blighted thy prime, 
And faded thy youth’s brilliant glow, 
Yet hope fondly whisper’d, a soft southern clime, 
Heailth’s roses again might bestow. 
Then swiftly from home wast thou borne 
On the bosom of ocean’s wild wave, 
Where the flower of genius while yet in its morn, 
Was doom’d to lie low in the grave. 





But though from those dearest away, 
Thy pangs kind attention assuag’d ; 

For that breast where each virtue shed brightly its ray, 
The hearts e’en of strangers engag’d. 


Yes, virtue resplendently beam’d, 
And shed a warm flame in thy heart, 

And thy glance that with goodness and worth warmly 

teem’d, 

Could sweetest emotions impart. 

With patience and mildness, sweet saint, 
Thou hast suffer’d each torture resign’d ; 

Thou hast met the fell tyrant without a complaint, 
On the bosoms of strangers reclin’d. 

Oh! they have prepar’d the cold grave, 
And hallow’d the spot with their tears, 

Bade cypress and willow, their shades darkly wave, 
Where the turf a green mound lonely rears. 


And lo! at the sacred retreat, 
Their hearts wrung with anguish and woe, 
Thy husband and orphans lament their sad fate, 
And the tears of affection fast flow. 
Fo himythou wast e’er ev’ry joy, 
That heav’n on earth could impart, 
His bosom’s sweet soother, his life’s dearest tic, 
The pride and delight of his heart. 


To them, thou wast tender and kind, 
Their dear little bosoms’ best friend ; 

With attention thou’st guarded each infantine mind, 
And bade the sweet blossoms expand. 

Enwrapt in dark vestments of gloom, 
The form of fair genius descends, 

To the shade that .embosoms thy cold silent tomb, 
Her footsteps she cheerfully bends. 

Each muse follows close in her train, 
Entwining a garland of woe, 

And sighing as slowly they wind o’er the plain, 
The cypress they mournfully strew. 

Ah! now as they pause near thy grave, 
And"twine the pale wreath round thy urn, 

Their tears dew the blossoms that o’er the sod wave, 
While they for their favourite mourn. 


But thou art exalted on bigh, 
And crown’d with the unfading beams 
Of heaven's rewards, where rivers of joy 


shall flow in bright streams. 
Forever ow in brigh csitak: 


— + 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


TO MISS E. M. 
Tar eyes of loveliest ebon hue, 
Of which I scarce a vista caught, 
Like the bright sun-beam dazzled me, 
With brilliancy expressive fraught. 
Thy cheeks where reigns the rival rose, 
Where love himself with pride would rest, 
Where dimpling graces bask in charms, 
And which to taste a god were blest. 


BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


’ Thy bosom, than the cygnet’s down, 

More fair, more delicate and pure, 
Where eyes might gaze in silent trance, 
Which stoic hearts would e’en allure. 


The form, the model of a sylph, 
Where dignity and beauty join ; 
These alt combin’d to win my heart, 
And mentally declar’d—divine / 
But ah! how faded ev’ry charm, 
The eve, the cheek, the bosom fair, 
The form of loveliest mould and grace, 
When you in words your thoughts declare. 
The goodly base of time-built fame 
Is wreck’d by thy insidious tale, 
Gilt with hvpocrisy’s deep sigh, 
Till long-endearing patience fail. 
And, hapless truth! this weak, frail soul 
Exciting such kind sympathy, 
Is your good friend, so chaste, so lov’d, 
You'll ne’er believe its verity, 
But stil you fear, for, it is said, 
Miss Tattle thus relates—with pain ; 
And, it is whisper’d, something more 
Than mere report, her morals stain. 


How can those lips so cherub-like, 
Be hated scandal’s dire machine ! 
How can that breast so angel-like, 
E’er foster thoughts which so demean ? 
A form thus heav’nly should enshroud 
But sentiments of purest kind ; 
For evanescent are all charms, 
Without a corresponding mind. 
Know, beauteous sland’rer! know this truth, 
And practice by its doctrine pure ;— 
Beauty may sometimes gain the heart, 


But virtue only can secure. EDWIN. 


—— +o 


FOR THE ROSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE WREATH. 


Aneriic nymph, a wreath 1! bring, 
Not from the wild flow’rs wove, 

Nor deck’d with dews of rosy spring, 
Or where the muses rove. 

No, gentle nymph, this wreath is green, 
Just from the god of Love ; 

Entwin’d and wove by hands unseen, 
And cull’d from Eden’s grove. 


Maid of the sweetly laughing eye divine, 
Shall I. this wreath around thy brow entwine? 
LORENZO. 


MONITTORIAL. 


HAPPINESS, 


Tue law of our nature, according to which the vivaci- 
ty of all our sensations, is in proportion to their variation 
from the tenor of our experience, as ic brings the pleas- 
ures, brings also the pains, of the rich, and the only com- 
paratively poor, very much to the same level. As the 
envied pleasures, which the opulent are capable of pro- 
curing, are no more to them, who have been always ac- 
customed to them, than humbler gratifications to those 
who have never experienced any higher; so the trivial 
pains, the diminutive troubles, which, when compared 
with what are endured by others, seem light and little ; 
and which are indeed invisible to the eye of a stranger 
to them, lie as heavy upon them, upon whom no more 
substantial ones have ever pressed, as more weighty cares 








and troubles upon those, whose ordinary life is composed |. 


of the slight interruptions, aad little inequalites in the 
course of ease, which are common to almost all mankind, 
and to which having been accustomed from their birth, 


they have contracted as entire an insensibility, as. that of 


the sense of touch to the roughness of a surface, with 
which it is continually ia contact. The poor, when con- 


templating the situation of the rich, have indeed no idea 
that they have any cares or troubles at all. They see the 
world smiling upon them on every side; they see one 
continued sunshine of prosperity settled on their house ; 
they behold not a single cloud passing over their head ; 
their situation is all serenity ; and so, they suppose, must 
be their sensations. “They are not,” say they, “ in trou. 
ble like other men, neither are they plagued like other 
men.” This, however, isa mistake; in trouble they are, 
like other men ; and in equal trouble, though the trouble is 
of another nature. Plagued they are; as other men are 
plagued, though in a different way. They are troubled 
by little things, things which you cannot see, but thi:gs 
which they feel, and are as much troubled by these little 
things, as others are by greater. In concerting the 
schemes of pleasure, in forming the designs that relate to 
the ornaments of life, in framing the various projects of 
vanity and pride, they experience anxieties as corroding 
to them, as the solicitudes, which accompany the plans of 
traffic, are to them who are in pursuit of competence ? and 
the cross accidents they have to encounter, the disap- 
pointments they experience in these idle pursuits of pro. 
vision for the wants of art, of food for the necessities of 
fancy, are as irritating rubs, as serious afflictions, as rough 
accidents, to their feelings, whose real necessities are 
permanently supplied, whose substantial interests are 
safe from vicissitude, and whose life, so far as relates to 
these, is one long slumber of deep and undisturbed seren. 
ity, as disappointments and impediments in the path of 
serious industry are to other men. 











TU READERS AND CORKESPONVENTS. 


We have been expecting, with much suppressed curi- 
osity, a certain managerial manifesto, in which the ac- 
counts of the theatre for these six years past, are to be 
exhibited, for the purpose of refuting the heavy charges 
of one of our theatrical correspondents. If this threat nas 
not been put in execution, it is not our fault. To hear 
both sides is a duty, which is necessarily implied in the 
meaning of our motte; and we have ever been ready ty 
devote our columns to any decent and manly defence, that 
conscience and truth may enable the managers to give 
to a disapproving public. That this justification has not 
been made, the community are willing to impute to any 
other cause than that of conscious innocence. We assure 
the managers, however, that they shall be entitled to the 
privilizes of all other correspondents, free of expense, 
wich is an advantage they are deprived of, while dab- 
dling among the pitfalls and man-traps of the law. “.2 
word to the wise,’ Efe, 

Among the numerous herd of grumbdletonians, which 
it is ever the business of Editors to submit to and appease, 
we must reckon a large majority, that are continually 
pelting the paper bullets of the brain at us, for not insert. 
ing the favours of out theatrical correspondents. We are 
not so fashionably disposed as many of our modern Lotha- 
rios, to “ boast of favours that we ne’er enjoyed ;”—and 
we can assure our readers, that there has been a ptenti- 
ful lack of favours, of late, from the quarter te which we 
allude. We have been waiting, with equal impatience 
with our readers, for many papers, for which our theatri- 
cal correspondents are in arrears; but we should not be 
surprised if they were well nigh tired of the Mugean 
drudgery, to which they have long submitted ; for their 
task must be painful indeed, whose duty compels them 
both to suffer and reform a nuisance. We presume, 
moreover, that they are unwilling that any remarks of 
theirs, at ‘he present, should roi to affect the benefits 
of several deserving performers. 

It was our intention to defer the publication of the Lines 
on Mrs. Moore until the insertion of her Biography, but 
as there will probably beno connection between them, we 
have thought it would meet the wishes of our readers to 
publish them in this paper. - 

Several communications, in addition to those already 
noticed, are on file. 

Erratum.—In “ The Thinker No. 12,” first line, dele the 
words—and human life. 
i) 
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